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Homemakers,   if  I'd  just  waked  up  from  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  nap,  with  no  idea 
what  season  of  the  year  it  is,  I'd  soon  find  out  —  without  consulting  a 
calendar. 

Just  one  look  at  the  questions  in  the  question  "box,  and  I  could  tell 
you  it's  summer  —  getting  on  toward  fall.     Take  this  first  letter,  from  a 
homemaker  who  says  she's  trying  to  squeeze  in  a  vacation  before  her  children 
start  to  school. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  camping  out  for  a  few  days,"  she  writes,   "or  I 
would  be  looking  forward  to  it  --  if  it  weren't  for  that  bane  of  campers, 
poison  ivy.    Eor  me,"  she  says,   "the  poet's  'melancholy  days'  are  not  the 
saddest  in  the  year.     I  don't  mind  'wailing  winds  and  naked  woods  and  meadows 
brown  and  sere,'  but  I  do  mind  poison  ivy." 

Well,  so  do  we  all.  .  .  Although  I've  had  a  few  encounters  with  poison 
ivy,  I'm  not  an  authority  on  the  subject,  so  I'm  going  to  tell  you  what  the 
scientists  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  for  ivy  poisoning. 

If  you've  been  exposed  to  poison  ivy,  they  say,  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  poison.     At  first,  the  poison  is  just  on  the  surface  of 
your  skin,  and  you  can  get  rid  of  it  by  thorough  washing  and  rinsing.  Use 
ordinary  kitchen  or  laundry  soap,  and  hot  water.    Use  plenty  of  soap  —  work 
up  a  good  heavy  lather  on  the  parts  of  your  skin  that  have  been  exposed  to 
the  poison  ivy,  then  rinse  the  soap  off  completely.     Wash  and  rinse  at  least 
three  or  four  times. 

And  remember  this  —  do  not  use  a  stiff  brash.    Hard  scrubbing  with  a 
stiff  brush  may  rub  in  the  poison,  and  cause  infection.     It's  all  right  to 
use  wash  cloths,  though,  if  you  use  a  clean  one  for  each  washing  and  rinsing 
process. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  never  seen  poison  ivy,  and  are 
likely  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  pick  a  nice  bouquet  of  it  for  the  mantel 
gjece  —  let  me  say  this:     You  can  recognize  poison  ivy  by  the  leaves,  which 
/are  divided  into  three  leaflets.     The  berries,  or  fruit,  are  whitish  or 
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cream-coloi*ed.     They  look  something  like  mistletoe  berries.     Not  all  poison 
ivy  plants  have  "berries,  "but  they  all  have  leaflets  in  threes.     So  take  as 
your  motto:     "Leaflets  three,  let  it  be. " 

The  next  question  concerns  another  pest,  and  you  don't  have  to  go  camp- 
ing to  find  it.    Right  in  your  own  kitchen,  you're  likely  to  find  those  very 
small  brownish  flies  known  as  vinegar  or  fruit  flies.     They  breed  in  decaying 
vegetable  matter,   such  as  garbage,  and  they're  always  strongly  attracted  to 
fermenting  fruits,  wine,  vinegar,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  homemaker  who  wrote  for  help  in  getting  rid  of  vinegar  flies 
says  her  house  is  well  screened,  and  she  can't  imagine  how  the  flies  get  in. 
Well,  vinegar  flies  are  so  tiny  they  can  go  right  through  ordinary  screens. 
Here's  information,  again,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  about  fruit 
flies: 

"The  principal  step  to  be  taken  in  holding  them  in  check  is  to  keep  all 
garbage,  overripe  fruit,  and  refuse  cleaned  up  thoroughly,  and  to  remove  such 
substances  from  the  premises  daily.     If  any  fermenting  materials  must  be  kept, 
they  should  be  stored  in  a  room  protected  by  screens  of  about  thirty  meshes 
per  inch.     Another  aid  to  control  is  keeping  fermenting  materials  in  a  cool 
and  extremely  dark  place.     The  containers  themselves  should  be  kept  well 
covered  with  closely  woven  cloth. 

"To  control  these  flies  in  towns  and  cities,"  (I'm  still  quoting)  "a  well 
organized  garbage-removal  and  street-cleaning  system  is  essential.  This 
requires  the  full  cooperation  of  the  residents  and  city  authorities.  Such 
systematic  handling  of  garbage  is  also  essential  in  house-fly  control. 

"Commercial  fly  sprays  may  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  in  destroying  the 
adult  flies,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  such  materials  into  food 
products.  " 

And  that  disposes  of  the  fruit  fly  —  figuratively  speaking. 

The  next  question  is  from  the  mother  of  a  girl  who  is  going  away  to 
college  next  month,  and  who  is  very  busy  just  now  planning  her  school  ward- 
robe. 

"Some  time  ago,"  writes  the  girl's  mother,   "you  talked  about  a  bulletin 
or  a  leaflet  that  told  how  to  buy  ready-made  dresses.     My  daughter  would 
appreciate  a  copy  of  this  leaflet,  if  you  still  have  a  supply." 

Well,  I  don't  have  a  supply  myself,  but  I'm  sure  you  can  get  a  copy  of 
the  leaflet  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.    The  leaflet  number  is  105,  and  the  title  is:     "Quality  Guides  in 
Buying  Ready-Made  Dresses."    Your  daughter  will  be  well  prepared  to  select 
her  dresses,  after  she  reads  the  information  in  the  leaflet. 

No  more  questions  today.     I'll  be  with  you  again  tomorrow. 
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